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a 
Glory to God above! 
The Lord of life and love! 

Who makes his curtains clouds and waters dark ; 
Who spreads his chambers on the deep, 
While all its armies silence keep, 

Whose hand of old, world-rescuing, steered the ark; 
Who led Troy’s bands exiled, 

And Genoa’s god-like child, 
And Mayflower, grandly wild, 

And now has guided safe a grander bark 
Who, from her iron loins 
Has spun the thread that joins 

Two yearning worlds made one with lightning spark. 


I. 

Praise God! praise God! praise God! 
The sea obeyed his rod, 

What time his saints marched down its deeps of yore ; 
And now for Commerce, Science, Peace, 
Redemption, Freedom, Love’s increase, 

He bids great ocean’s barriers cease. 

While flames celestial flash from shore to shore! 

And nations pause ‘mid battles’ deadliest roar, 

Till Earth’s one heart swells upWard and brims o’er 
With thanks! thanks! thanks and praise! 
To him who lives always! 

Who reigns through endless days! 
While halleluias sweet 
Roll up as incense meet, 
And all Earth’s crowns are cast before his feet! 


TIL. 
“ And there was no more sea,” 
Spake in rapt vision he 
Who “a new heaven and a new earth” beheld, 
And lo! we see the day 
That ends its weltering sway, 
And weds the nations, long asunder held! 
Ten years of toil, of failure, fear, 
Thousands to scorn and few to cheer, 
What are they now to ears that hear, 
To eyes that see their triumph near! 
When lightning flames the ends of earth shall weld, 
And wrong and right, by lightning beams dispelled, 
Shall lift from all man’s race, 
And God the Father’s face 
Shall smile o’er all the world millennial grace! 


IV. 
FRANKLIN! and Morse! and FrEe.p! 
Great shades of centuries yield! 
Make way for these in your sublimest throng! 
Heroes of blood, great in immortal wrong, 
Stoop your helmed heads and blush! O seers of song, 
Of blood and strife no longer sing ; 
In heavenlier transport smite the string, 
Soar, soar on purer, rapter wing, 
Till all the throbbing azure ring 
The song that erst began: 
“Good will and peace toward man,” 
Redeemed and bought with blood, 
One mighty brotherhood | 


And every bond that brings heart nearer heart, 
Shall bring man nearer God, and bear a part 
In that great work benign, 
The work of love, that makes all worlds divine! 
—Geo. Lansing Taylor. 


A CHANGE. 


N leaving the chair of the Crrcunar, the 
undersigned takes pleasure in introducing 
as his successor Mr. ALFRED BARRON, whose 
contributions of “‘ Foot Notes” and other mat- 
ter to these columns have been widely read 
and noted. Community fashions inculcate fre- 
quent chenges for the sake of educational im- 
provement. The CrrcuLaR may be expected 
under the new arrangement, to become more 
and more lively and progressive as an exponent 
Pof the Faith, Science and Spirit of Christian 
Socialism. Grorae W. Noyes. 





MALTHUS ON EQUALITY. 


a argument of Malthus against any 
system of equality like Communism, is 
that in a state where all were assured the 
means of comfortable subsistence, there would 
be no check to propagation. All would be 
under equal inducements to marry, and the 
immediate consequence would be such an in- 
crease of births as would exceed the means 
of support, whereby the society would become 
impoverished and be obliged at last to return 
to the system of separate property, wherein 
vice and misery are the natural checks to an 
undue increase of population. The following 
sentences from his chapter on ‘¢ Systems of 
Equality,” may be given as a specimen of his 


argument : 


The fact of the tendency of population to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence may be seen in 
almost every register of a country parish in the king- 
dom. The unavoidable effect of this tendency to 
depress the whole body of the people in want and 
misery, unless the progress of the population be 
somehow or other retarded, is equally obvious; and 
the impossibility of checking the rate of increase in 
a state of equality, without resorting to regulations 
that are unnatural, immoral or cruel, forms an argu- 
ment at once conclusive against every such system. 


Now this is an excellent argument, or rather 
was so in its day. ‘To avoid starvation, 
there must be a check to the increase of popu- 
lation ; Communism offers no check ; therefore 
Communism is impossible.” The syllogism 
was unanswerable we doubt not, when it was 
framed; but unfortunately for it, time and 
science have since dislocated one of its prem- 
ises, so that the conclusion of course falls 
to the ground. This is one of those instances 
which teach us to beware of limiting progress 
by a form of argument founded simply on 
known facts and ignoring the possibility of 
future discovery. At the time Malthus wrote, 





would have been warranted, so far as existing 
facts could teach, in arguing against the possi- 
bility of immediate communication at great 
distances. But a little later, the genius of 
Morse changed all the facts and outflanked 
the argument of denial by his immortal dis- 
covery. A week ago, a pedant might have 
proved to you that to join Europe and Amer- 
ica by a successful telegraphic wire, was im- 
possible. The sufficient answer to such proof 
is the announcement, received almost at the 
moment of our writing, 

“THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE Is 
THIS DAY OPENED FOR PUBLIC BUSINESS.” 
So when Malthus says that “ the encour- 
agement and motive to moral restraint [ as a 
limit to propagation] are at once destroyed in. 
a system of equality and community of goods,”’: 
he reasons from old facts, and sets up a demon- 
stration which later facts render ludicrously. 
vain. 
The scientific law of male continence (a 
discovery made since the days of Malthus), is 
as effective in its scope and consequences as. 
the electric telegraph, and must hereafter, 
modify all speculations respecting the possi- 
bility or impossibility of social progress. 

The figures which show this, and which 
constitute a complete refutation to the above 
objection to Communism, are as follows:—: 
Malthus says that ‘‘the proportion of births 
to the whole population of England and Wales 
has been assumed to be [ annually] as 1 to 
30 ;”’ and that this is a smaller proportion of 
births than takes place in any other country 
except Norway and Switzerland. This rate: 
would give the Oneida Community and its 
branches, consisting of about 250 persons, a 
proportion of 8 births a year, or 80 births in. 
ten years. Now the fact is that the Commu- 
nity births have been for the last ten years 
only 24, or at the annual rate of 1 in 104 of 
their population. This has been in a society 
of equality and abundance, where the sexes 
were not separated, where there was no fear 
of poverty, and where the usual checks of 
vice and misery which Malthus considers in- 
dispensable were absent. It appears from this 
fact that the ‘motives to moral restraint,” 
instead of being destroyed by Communism, 
may be immensely increased by it. For the 
‘¢ moral restraint” induced by vice and mis- 
ery, Communism substitutes the principle of: 
self-control or male continence. 

It may be thought that the number of births 
in the Community as here stated is not so 
high as would be desirable for the greatest 
benefit of the society. We think ourselves that 





the electric telegraph was unknown. He 


the proportion should ultimately be increased ; . 
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but that isa matter for prudential decision. 
The main fact remains that population is 
effectively controlled without any of the 
ghastly agencies that Malthus fiuds to be uni- 
versally necessary in the old form of society. 
He would be obtiged, by his own reiterated 
tests, to pronounce the Coinmanity to be in a 
higher state of prosperity than any other 
society in the world. Here are some of his 
scatements in point: 


In despotic, miserable, or naturally unhealthy 
countries, the proportion of births to the whole pop- 
ulation will generally be found very great. * * 
The number of persons who survive the age of in- 
faacy and reach manhood, will almost invariably be 
the greatest, where the proportion of the births to 
the whole population is the least.* 4 < = 
In the average state of a well-peopled territory 
there cannot be a worse sign than a large proportion 
of births, nor can there well be a better sign than 
a small proportion.* 


The Community exhibits precisely the traits 
which he here characterizes as desirable. What 
becomes of his argument then, that Commun- 
ism would be impracticable and lead to misery 
from ovér-propagation ? 

Thus the Malthusian argument needs a 
certain modification to accommodate itself to 
discoveries which have been made since its 
author wrote. A check to population must be 
had; we grant it. That check has been 
hithérto the pressure of evil in every form 
tending to repress and cut off redundancy of 
increase ; true. But now a new light breaks 
forth, showing that there is another way.— 
God in his benevolence is calling mankind to 
a standard of self control whereby the beauty 
and blessing of love may be preserved and 
éxtended, without the frightful costs which 
have, ( it must be confessed) heretofore ac- 
companied it. Malthus answers the popula- 
tion question by saying, Don’t marry; if you 
do, expect misery in some form to cut off your 
offspring. Communism answers, God is love. 
His science teaches self-control. Love and 
contitience, under his guidance, shall banish 
mhiséry from the earth. G. 





* The annual proportion of deaths in England Mal- 
thus assumes to be a8 1 to 40 of the population. In 
the Community for the last 10 yor the proportion 
Of deaths has been as 1to 70. This rate has been in- 
creased by thé fact that some of the persons deceas- 
ed joined at, an advanced age and others after being 
stricken by the malady which caused their death. 





THE INNER SIDE OF LIFE. 
A Home-Talk by J. H.N., July 7, 1866. 

CAN think of no better way to illustrate 

the whole matter of our spiritual relations 
than by comparing our life to a tube. A tube 
has an external and an internal surface. I may 
be affected by conditions applied to its externa! 
surface, as when it is laid under ground, or 
through water, or in the fire; or it may be 
affected on the inner surface, by being filled 
with water, steam, hot air, &c. Our life has 
just these two relations; a relation to the 
external, material world of human society 
which surrounds it as water the tube, and 
affects its external coat; anda relation als» 
to the internal world, from which it receives 
influences, through elements that are just as 
real as thoxe of the material world. In many 
respects the sensations we are capable of re- 


*{and affect the external surface. 


ceiving from these two worl/s and sets of 
influences are véty similar. So far as sensa- 
tion is concerned we can hardly tell the differ- 
ence between the love of an outward being 
and the love of God. The love of a human 
being sometimes assumes 4 form very much 
like the love of God. The same nerves may 
be set in motion by each of these influences. 
Cold or heat touching the exterior surface of a 
tube, will affect the interior, and on the other 
hand, hot air or steam inside will work through 
So we may 
suppose there is a mixture of external and 
internal influences working on our life; the 
one from without inward, and the other from 
within outward. 


The order in which we begin to grow and 
build up our existence appears to be this: 
we are first introduced to the external world, 
and all the first impressions are received and 
made upon the exterior surface of the tube. 
Until we come to a certain maturity of years, 
we seem to be almost wholly under the control 
of external impressions, and are ignorant of 
the fact that there is an internal region, and 
still more so of the fact that we have relations 
to it. So the external world has the advan- 
tage of priority in its operation upon us; it has 
first possession, and, so far as the devil is per- 
mitted to work in the external world, he has first 
possession of us. He works himself into our life 
by all manner of impressions. He establishes in 
us thoughts, feelings, affections, and strong hab- 
its of attachment to this thing and that. When 


we come to the light, we find that we are pos-| 


sessed by vatious idolatries. What I mean 
by coming to the light, is, that when we have 
atrived at a certain matutity, a process takes 
place in our life (illustrated by that experi- 
enced at the age of puberty), by which we 
discover a new capacity. We come to know 
that in our vital constitutions we are tubular, 
ot that there is an internal surface which God 
can reach, and which is affected by another 
world than that which we externally see and 
feel. But the difficulty is that when we come 
to a knowledge of this fact about ourselves, 
we find that'we have been previously so much 
possessed by the external world, and its habits 
and affections have such complete control over 
us, that it seems almost impossible to escape 
from it. When spiritual life begins to enter 
the tube a strife commences within us to recover 
our attention from the external world, and to 
send it to the mward surface, where it meets 
God and the society that comes from the eterna! 
world. That is the process which the gospei 
and the hope of salvation bring to us. It is 
a struggle to transfer our attention and the 
whole voluntary power of our life from the 
external surface to the internal, and to place 
vurselves under the control of God; to let 
‘hat which pettains to the interior of our life 
hold and propel us, instead of allowing our- 
selves to be held by external impressions. 


_ When we come to the discovery of the ex- 
istence and capabilities of this inner surface, 





we begin to adopt the philusophy of the New 


Testament, and talk of Christ and the kingdom 
of heaven being within us, being “ filled 
with all the fullness of God,” &c. Such lan- 
guage implies forcibly this very idea that we 
are constituted like a tube which Christ’s 
life or spirit, having the properties of a sub- 
stantial element, may be said to enter and fill, 


The spiritual law which results from this 
view is, that God’s demand on us, made through 
the susceptibilities of our inner life, must be 
first satisfied. Notwithstanding the external 
surface of our life is full of sensations and at- 
tractions, and engaged in a thousand pleasant 
things, when God begins to work within us, 
he demands that we shall forsake all and give 
him our whole attention. This claim must be 
thoroughly discharged. In one way or another, 
he will have our whole heart, and so entirely 
absorb our attention that (to continue the fig- 
ure we have presented,) though the tube 
should be in water or fire externally, the inter- 
nal surface of it shall not be affected by it. 
The sensations we get from the internal life shall 
so pervade our whole texture as to leave no 
place for sensations from without. That is 
the law of God, and the principle we are liv- 
ing under. Our relations to the external 
world are not to be neglected at last, but are 
to be controlled by the internal. There is to 
be no disputing between the two worlds, no 
continuous struggle of their claims in us; but 
we are to betray and deliver up the external 
world, and in its complete subordination we 
are to have peace. 


Heaven is a state in which the external 
world is thoroughly harmonized with the inter- 
nal—a sphere in which the soul, constantly re- 
ceiving and responding to God, is also sur- 
rounded by his Providence in a manner to 
match the internal conditions exactly. That 
is the perfect music of love; that is the eter- 
nal harmony we hope for. 


A COMMUNITY PORTRAIT. 


Y friend Anna B. makes no account of 

time. Do not understand me that she is 
a spendthrift of time. The very contrary; she 
never wastes a minute. But what I wished to 
say is, that she plods on in any course of self- 
improvement without reference to time. She 
does not stop to think how long it may take her 
to master what she attempts, or how slow her 
gains are, or how late in life she is beginning 
something new. She only thinks of beginning, 
and then putting one foot before the other till 
she reaches the goal. I imagine her as a child of 
eternity. She is ready to begin anything that is 
within the scope of eternity. 


She is not brilliant—she is not a genius. She 
s literally without genius, save her genius to 
plod. She has no faculty of dash—she learns 
everything by the hardest, as the saying is—by 
little and little. Genius starting with her would 
soon go on far out of sight; then resting on its 
complacency it might look back to see her by 
and by coming on by slow degrees, but surely 
overtaking and going beyond Genius, unless 
Genius wakes up. 





She never says “I Was not made for that,” 
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or “that is beyond my capacities.” Her cour- 
age is good because she docs not make any ac- 
count of time, as I said. Take away the limit- 
ation of time, and would you be afraid to at- 
tempt anything in the way of self-improvement ? 

She is getting old, but she @oes not know that 
she is not young so far as the hope of improve- 
ment is concerned. You say, “ Well, she must 
make account of the effects of time—she cannot 
learn to play on the piano or to read Latin as 
she could when young.” Perhaps not (though 
it is those who stop learning as they attain ma- 
turity that lose the faculty), but if she cannot 
learn fast, she is contented with small gains, 
so that you cannot dishearten her. 

Her profiting makes me glorify perseverance 
every day. I have no doubt that this prosy 
plodding blooms finally into real genius and in- 
tuition as its reward: her persistent attention 
to music, fur instance, mechanical as it may be 
for a long time, will put her at last into rapport 
with the great spirit of music where she will 
find herself inspired. 

" All her usefulness is of this patient, infinites- 
imal kind. It is by the great many ways that 
we miss her when she is gone, that we know 


how much she does. H. 


HARDY RASPBERRIES. 





THE PHILADELPHIA. 


fee raspberry has long been known and ap- 
preciated. But until quite recently, it has 
not been cultivated in this country to any very 
great extent, except in the vicinity of large 
cities. Succeeding the strawberry at the begin- 
ning of summer, when there is comparatively 
little fruit, this is one of the most invaluable 
berries, and fruit-growers are engaging in its 
cultivation to an extent equaled only by that of 
the strawberry. It has long been desirable tu 
obtain a raspberry of the Antwerp variety, 
which should prove sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand the climate of our more northern states, 
without protection in winter. This end has 
been attained in the case of the Philadelphia 
raspberry, which we have tested for the last 
three years. In a recent visit to Burlington, 
New Jersey, we were surprised to learn to what 
extent this variety is cultivated for market. 
How well it may succeed elsewhere, is for 
future determination. There in New Jersey, it 
seemed to have every quality that could be rea- 
sonably looked for in a market variety ; bearing 
enormous crops of large dark-red berries, which 
we understand sold readily in Philadelphia for 


forty cents a quart. 
THE CLARK. 


We have another variety of the red raspber- 
ries under trial, which promises to be a very 
desirable acquisition. It too is perfectly hardy, 
having withstood a temperature of twenty-two 
degrees below zero, without showing any sign 
of injury. Itisa thrifty grower and good bear- 
er; the berries are as large as the Franconia, and 
spossess a superior uniform flavor. It is a seed- 
ling raised by Mr. E. E. Clark, of New Haven, 
Connecticut. Mr. Clark, with whom we lately 
had some conversation in regard to its origin, 
now thinks it a seedling of Fastolf, instead of 
Knevett’s Giant, as previously stated by him. 
Be thisas it may, we still think very highly 
of the berry, after a two years’ trial. 
we mistake not, it is destined to make some- 


If 


thing of a noise at no very distant day. We 
have none of the plants to sell. 


DOOLITTLE’S BLACKCAP. 

This valuable variety is becoming widely 
known and disseminated. It is by far the finest 
variety of this class in cultivation ; yielding 
large crops of fine fruit, for which there is an 
increasing demand. In fact, the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply, and will undoubtedly do so for 
a long time to come. From a little more than 
an acre of this variety, we have picked this 
season between six and seven hundred dollars 
worth of berries, which sold readily at thirty- 
five cents a quart. One half the ground from 
which the berries were picked, bore its first 
fruit. This we usually consider to be only half 
of a crop. 

The increasing demand for the small fruits 
and the success attending their cultivation, 
should serve to stimulate the fruit growers to 
greater exertions. Farmers, too, are finding 
that three or four acres well cultivated in 
strawberries and raspberries, yield them a 
greater profit than a farm of fifty acres, de- 
voted to the ordinary farm crops. It should be 
borne in mind, that at present high prices, only 
a small part of our population can afford t 
eat fruit, and that when reduced prices shall 
have placed. it within the reach of all, thric 
the quantity will be needed to supply the de- 


mand. H. T. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
IL. 
Philadelphia, July 25, 1866. 

Dear FRIENDS :—Philadelphia, lying low on the 
banks of the Delaware River, does not show conspic- 
uously, as you approach it from any of the railroa: 
routes. Thus seen, it would scarcely be considered 
as the second city in the Union, with a population 
of half a million, and in this respect superior to 
any of the capitals of Europe, if we except Londoi 
and Paris. 

The City Repository says that the original city 
proper covered a territory of only four square miles ; 
but at present, it is made to embrace about ten times 
that space. 

The city is justly noted for its brick buildings and 
for the regularity of its streets. “ Philadelphia brick,” 
known throughout the country for their fine color 
and quality, are here seen by the million. Several of 
the public edifices, such as the custom house, United 
States mint, and the like, are built of marble and 
there are a few stone houses, but they are rare. For 
the most part, it is a city of brick and mortar. The 
streets are mathematically straight, intersecting each 
other at right angles, and are so clearly defined, that 
there is little chance of a stranger losing his way. 
In this respect, it is the exact opposite of Boston. 
Chestnut, Market, and Arch streets, are leading busi- 
ness thoroughfares, extending from the Delaware to 
the Schuylkill. Broad street, running across these, 
extends, I am told, fifteen miles in a direct line from 
League Island to Germantown. It is herafter to 
take the name of Lincoln Avenue, in honor of the 
late President. 

FAIRMOUNT WATER-WORKS. 

One evening, after business hours, I found time to 
visit the Fairmount Water-Works, and was more 
than paid for my pains. The purpose of these 
works is-to elevate water from the Schuylkill river 
to a reservoir for the supply of the city. The wa- 
ter is raised one hundred feet,.and is said to beof an 
excellent quality. This object is accomplished by 
water-power, the fall being the result of a dam _ built 
across the Schuylkill in 1819—21, the total length of 
which is 1600 feet. The increased demand for wa- 
ter has from the first occasioned a corresponding im- 
provement and enlargement.of these works, so that 
to-day they are quite different from what they were 





forty years ago. Indeéed,so imperative has been the 





demand that, beside the Fairmount works, there are 
now three other similar establishments run by steam, 
viz: the Schuylkill, the Delaware, and the Twenty- 
Fourth Ward works. But the lifting capacity 
of these three last named is so inferior to that of the 
Fairmount works, that I need only mention them 
in thisconnection. ~ 

Breast-wheels—huge affairs by which the pumps 
are worked—were first used, and there are nine 
of them still in operation, but these will proba- 
bly soon be superseded by the turbine wheels, nine 
or more of which are also in present use. The 
breast-wheels run only 18 hours in the 24, owing to 
flood-tides, while the turbine-wheels are in perpetual 
use, and perform most of the work. The amount 
of water raised daily to the reservoirs by the Fair- 
mount works, ranges from 30,000,000 to 33,000,000 
gallons. The amount raised by the three other 
works named, reaches only one-fourth, or at most, 
one-third this quantity per day. To show the 
immense force of which the turbine-wheel is ca- 
pable, Mr. Johnson Hughes, one of the practical en- 
gineers of the works, told me that three out of the 
nine turbine-wheels in use, raised the enormous quan- 
tity of 24,000,000 gallons of water per day. These 
three wheels, it will be seen, are made to perform 
three or four times as much work as is accomplished 
by all the other wheels. 

The estimated cost of raising the water to the res- 
ervoirs, in 1864, not including the interest on cost of 
works, was oniy $2.48 per million gallons. This was 
for the Fairmount works only. The corresponding 
average cost of the three other works combined, 
was $28.68, per million gallons. This shows an im- 
portant advantage of water-power over steam-power, 
as regards the question of economy. 

The total amount of water raised to the reservoirs 
by the four works combined, during the year 1864, 
was 9,307,007,849 gallons. Owing to the improve- 
ments introduced since then, the quantity raised the 
present year will probably be considerably greater. 
Connected with the four works, are nine reservoirs 
iocated in different parts of the city; but so limited 
are the capacities of these several basins, that the 
‘otal amount of water held by them does not exceed 
5,000,000 gallons. This is scarcely a three days 
supply for the city during an ordinary demand. 
Such were the facts two years since, and I am not 
advised that any material alterations have been ef- 
fected since that time. These reservoirs are, in point 
of capacity, greatly inferior to the vast Croton res- 
voirs of New York city. 

The water rents of these several works yield a 
handsome revenue to the city. After deducting the 
expenses, the net incomes of the works to the public 
treasury for 1864, amounted to $356,148.82. But I 
fear you will be wearied by these statistics. 

Fairmount Park is closely connected with the 
water-works, and is one of the many pleasant places 
of resort in the city. Issuing from the base of the 
“mount,” are several springs of limpid, cold water, 
which, during this hot season, are patronized by a 
multitude of people. The City Park, or Lemon Hill 
Park, as it is called by some, lies just above Fair- 
mount, and is also a fascinating spot for both 
equestrian and pedestrian. 


I cannot close this letter without alluding to Inde- 
pendence Hall, the birthplace of the Declaration of 
Independence, which stands directly opposite the 
hotel where Iam stopping. Compared with many 
of the halls of modern make, it is quite small and 
unpretending in its appearance; but when looked 
upon as the identical spot where John Hancock 
led off in signing his name to that paper which 
separated us from Great Britain, and constituted 
this nation an independent people, it gives rise 
to no common feelings. The hall isa depository of 
portraits and relics of Revolutionary note, which 
cannot fail to interest every American, and especial] 
every reader of American history. B. 


An urchin, not quite three years old, said to his 
sister while munching on a piece of gingerbread, 
“Sis, take half of dis cake to keep to afternoon 
when I get cross.” This is nearly as good as the story 
of the child who bellowed from the top of the stairs, 
“ Ma, Hannah won't pacify me.” 
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P. T. Barnvo the irrepressible, has projected the 
establishment of a combined menagerie and museum 
on a large scale. The owners are a stock company, 
who are preparing grounds and buildings at Bridge- 
port for the use of the zoological department. Con- 
nected with the establishment, the great showman 
designs to form the nucleus of a Free Museum, to be 
open to the public without charge, like the Louvre 
and British museum. Success to it. 


On To RicHMoND! was the cry that led to Bull 
Run and a desperate four years struggle; but in the 
end, it took Richmond. So now in the conflict with 
cholera, the cry is, Stamp iT ouT! and under God 
and Science, we believe that in the end this move- 
ment too will prevail. 


THE ETHICS OF DRESS. 


A correspondent, addressing us from this State, 
invites discussion on the subject of “ tilting hoops.” 
He says: 

“T spoke of my great joy over the CrircULAR; 
but I must not forget there was one thing a while 
ago which I did not so much like—that was your 
comments one day on the “ tilting hoops” (when you 
quoted from the papers.) I thought you rather sac- 
rificed your own true sense of purity a little, in order 
to make the stronger fight in favor of the Bloomer. 
I will inclose you a letter of mine to one of our 
country papers, in which I touch upon that matter. 
What think you of its spirit? To my astonishment 
nearly everybody here who read my remarks on 
“ tilting hoops” approved of them.” 

The following contains the gist of our correspon- 
dent’s argument in defense of the tilting hoop in the 
newspaper article referred to : 


By what law of true modesty is a woman forbid- 
den to show a handsome leg if she has one? Is it 
less modest for a lady to display the proportions of 
her lims than fora man? Is not a beautiful leg 
something to be admired—for its possessor to be 
= of? And is it not true that “a thing of 

auty is a joy forever,” whether that thing be a leg 
or what not? In fact is there anything in a really 
“human form divine” though it be entirely nude, to 
shock any pure soul? “'To the pure in heart all 
things are pure.” Was the model of the Greek 
Slave less beautiful than the statue itself? Could a 
pure man blush at beholding either? But I will not 
extend my queries. The fact is obvious that they 
who rave against the new hoop for its alleged im- 
modesty, are holier in their own estimation than na- 
ture herself. They would undertake to point out to 
God himself the errors of his creation. With such 
people it is useless to reason. But there are better 
souls who can be reached, who are not wholly steeped 
in corruption. Let these reflect. The fact seems to 
be that the more the charms of the human form are 
hidden, the more they become like forbidden fruit, 
objects of lustful ambition. The converse of the 
proposition would teach that the less of drapery, the 
less of the unholy desire; and this I believe to be 
strictly true. Says Emerson : 

“The sinful painter drapes his goddess warm 
For she is naked by him being dressed ; 

The godlike sculptor doth not so deform 
Beauty, which flesh and limbs enough invest.” 

A distinguished lady who once traveled in Arabia 
told me that for the first few hours after she found 
herself among nude people of both sexes, she felt a 
little uncomfortable; but when she discovered that 
the “impurity” was really in her own heart, she set 
about correcting herself and soon learned that a na- 
ked man was no less a holy sight to pure eyes than 
a naked horse. Her experiences, traveling there, 
elevated her own nature, and her sense of human 
nature, generally, she said. Give the new hoops, or 
anything else which tends to highten the love of 
real beauty, a fair trial, long enough extended to 
weary out the low curiosity of the vulgar, and we 
shall hear no more said of them than is now said 
about the plain waists, revealing the pectoral beauty 
of woman, but which were once condemned as 
“horribly immodest.” Who thinks so now? And 
have not the _ waists increased the public love 
of beauty and thereby elevated the public morals ? 

To which we reply, The taste and sentiment which 
defend simplicity of attire and even nudity, on prop- 
er occasions, we very much respect. In the general 
issue on this subject, we should mainly agree with 
the writer of the above. But this does not hinder 
us from despising the tilting hoops for a reason 
somewhat different from that which he supposes, 
that, viz., of their inherent hypocrisy. It is not that 
they occasionally expose the lower part of the per- 
son, that condemns them, but the fact that they do so 


while ostentatiously pretending to conceal it by skirts 
of voluminous folds and continental dimensions, It 


is the two things together—the pretence of extra 
modest seclusion and the frequent astonishing infrac- 
tions of it—that make them savor so much of “ the 
wicked.” If women chose honestly and openly to 
adopt the Swiss, or gymnastic style of skirt, allowing 
the full exposure of the lower limbs, inclosed in 
neatly fitting hose, there would be a propriety and 
modesty about it which every one would recognize, 
and which would quench at once the licentious sallies 
which the equivocal, fast-and-loose habits of the 
tilting skirts are exactly fitted to create. G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneErpA, July 26.—The various hedges have been 
undergoing their annual clipping the past week— 
two of the hired men officiating at the business. 

..-. The other day while the farmers were getting 
in their wheat a shower came on, causing them to 
suspend their job. But instead of quitting work 
they proceeded to Willow Place and began getting in 
hay, the shower not extending so far north as that. 
M—— remarked that there was some advantage in 
having a farm so large, so that when it rained on 
one side of it, they could go to the other and con- 
tinue work. 

..+.The Community have purchased their annual 
supply of coal, consisting of 2 boat loads of Lehigh 
from New York, and 80 tons of Scranton from Syra- 
cuse. Mr. Geo. W. Covell has drawn one load from 
New York, and deducted from his charges $50, as 
his contribution to the Printing-office fund. Capt. 
Covell was delayed at Little Falls three days by the 
breakage of the canal. He says there was a string 
of boats extending about twenty-five miles, or about 
twelve mileson each side of the break. He states 
that canal boats do not generally move three miles 
an hour, but “there is no night there”; and some 
idea of what they accomplish even at this slow mo- 
tion may be gained from the fact, that since the 20th 
of June his boat has taken a load of salt from Syra- 
cuse to Buffalo—a load of grain from Buffalo to 
Albany—a load from Albany to New York, and 
brought back 102 tons of coal to Durhamville, arriv- 
ing there July 29th. 


THE SILK MAKER’S BULLETIN. 

The opening year projected a new feature in the 
business of Willow Place. The order came—“ Pre- 
pare for silk making—Forward march!” On the 
20th of January Mr. Inslee went east to make inves- 
tigations in regard to the construction of the re- 
quisite machinery. By the 15th of February, three 
students, one young man and two young women, had 
been established in the factory of C. L. Bottum, at 
Willimantic, whose Machine Twist stands highest in 
market, and by the 10th of June they had all graduated. 
July 17th Messrs. Hadden & Co. sold to the Oneida 
Confmunity one bale of raw silk, weighing 103 Ibs., 
Saturday, the 28th inst., found the firstelot of ma- 
chinery in running order, and a part of the fine 
room devoted to silk-making fitted up. Monday, the 
30th of July came, and with it the beginning of silk- 
manufacturing by theO. C. The acorn has sprouted. 
A vigorous young seedling from the Communistic oak, 
watered by the rain of special Providence, and 
warmed by the sunshine of loving hearts. All day a 
changing group of admiring spectators hovered 
around the Winder, watching the slender threads as 
they were slowly reeled off. 

“Ts it horse hair?” soberly questioned a six-year- 
old urchin. 

“Not much,” we replied. 

A PEDDLER IN PERIL. 

Our excellent brother, and paragon of hon- 
esty, Elias Hall, contrary to all precedent, as well as 
all expectation, got into a scrape on Monday. Only 
think of it in a man of his unimpeachable character, 
a man who wherever he goes in all the region round 
about is regarded as a man of the utmost veracity 
and reliability, who won’t sell any silk as Italian silk 
except that which is made in the dominions of 
King Victor Emanuel—such a man to be pounced 
upon by an officer of the law, and caught selling 
goods without a license! Evenso. He went down 
(or up, or over) to Cazenovia, and worked away dili- 
gently among the merchants until he had canvassed 





the whole town, and was just starting for the next 


village west, when a venerable official personage 
stepped up to him and invited him to walk into an 
office just at hand. Always willing to oblige, he 
favored the hospitable man with his personal pres- 
ence at the place designated. On entering the pre- 
cincts of the august representative of Uncle Sam, 
Uncle Elias was subjected to the following imperti- 
nent question : 

“Have you a license for selling goods?” 

To which with his usual imperturbable courtesy 
he replied : 

“Yes, 1 have a license, but have it not now with 
me.” 

Public functionary returned to the charge with— 

“That will not do; I must request you to present 
your license, or take out one here.” 

Uncle E. replied: 

“But I can bring you ten men, merchants of your 
village, who will testify to my word.” 

“Won't do. Would not take the testimony of all 
Cazenovia. In business between you and me, I 
would take your word; but my official capacity re- 
quires me to demand that you show your license, or 
if you have none to show, to require you to take out 
one.” 

So rather than leave his team there on expense, and 
foot it home to get his license, our veteran salesman 
paid $15 and took out another license; Mr. Official 
Capacity agreeing that if Mr. Hall would forward to 
him the statement of Assessor Barnett, of Oneida, to 
the effect that he had already taken out a license, or 
applied for one, he (Mr. Official Capacity) would 
refund the money. Mr. Barnett has accordingly for- 
warded a statement to that effect, and Mr. H. awaits 
the answer. Our agent hereafter will probably go 
“armed and equipped as the law directs.” 

EVENING TOPICS. 

July 25.—The use of Anesthetics in Dentistry.—As 
ancsthetics have recently found their way into 
our dentist’s room, Mr. Hamilton thought it would 
be well to have some discussion about their use. 
The dentist said he confessed it seemed quite a 
fine thing to be able to pull teeth without giv- 
ing pain, but he did not intend to use ether asa 
general thing. He thought a little spunk would be 
better if it could be had; and the grace of God 
would be a great deal better than either. Mr. 
Hamilton :—1 have an idea that most of the pain 
we are called to endure is good for us, and if 
we Cannot get courage to have a tooth pulled without 
dodging the pain by taking ether, I don’t know but 
God will corner us up and teach us the lesson of en- 
durance in some other way. I know very well that 
most of the pain I have suffered, has been good for 
me. Ihave found the spirit of God strengthening 
and encouraging me in boldly enduring pain. In 
the present state of things, to be saved from all bod- 
ily pain would be at the loss of valuable experience. 
Still I am not opposed to the judicious use of ether. 
I am willing to put it in the hands of men of judg- 
ment.” Free discussion followed. T. R. Noyes said 
that he sympathized with Mr. Hamilton’s views.— 
He thought the principal argument in favor of the 
use of ether is, that it enables the operator to 
work with more expedition; and it can be admin- 
isered with safety to persons in ordinary health. 
The same gentleman, by request, described the dif- 
ference between ether, chloroform, laughing-gas, &c. 
Laughing-gas was discussed pro and con. Some had 
enjoyed taking it Mr. B., and Mrs.S., had experi- 
enced positive injury from it. Mr. I. had had good 
experience recently in having seven teeth extracted 
at one sitting without the use of any anesthetic. At 
first he felt childish about submitting to the opera- 
ion, but when he once made up his mind to it, he 
found it a profitable experience. 

July 26.—Material for Communism, a Talk suggested 
by Various Applications for Membership. Mr. H—I 
think we shall find Mr. Noyes is right in looking to the 
churches for the best material of Communism. 
There is some spirit of organization in the churches. 
They have kept the fear of God and reverence for 
the Bible, which those who grow up outside, lack 
I don’t know as I would send persons to school to 
the churches as they are now, yet I think they have 
been a good school, and that those who have grown 





up in them, have a great advantage. In a conversa- 
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tion not long since with a leading reformer, I hap- 
pened to allude to the fear of God, when he quickly 


exclaimed ; “ Oh! don’t talk to me of the fear of 


God; I don’t believe any thing about it. The Bible 
does not show us a God to be feared, but a great be- 
nevolent Father,” &c. He thought it very foolish 
and degrading to talk of the fear of God. I told him 
there was after all a very deep meaning in that ex- 
pression of Solomon, “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” 


is the end. The true relation between parents and 
children, is a good illustration. 


cast out all fear. 


an illegitimate idea. 
owed up in the love of God. 


feel it is dangerous business not to be 
and reconciliation with him. 


ENCOURAGING NOTE. 


Mrs. J., having written a note to J. H. N. express- 


ing her aspirations for more acquaintance with the 
Primitive Church, received the following answer: 


DEAR Mrs. J :—Iam very glad to see that you have 

one into what we may call the‘ New Jerusalem trade.’ 

ut long ventures require long patience. Merchants 
that go into the India trade, or the China trade, do not 
expect to get a ship out and home again, in much less 
than a year. But if they persevere they always get 
rich. it will be with all who trade with the “ Ce- 
lestials.” I have won all the wealth I have, by send- 
ing my heart day after day and year after year to the 
Primitive Church, the city of the living God—and 
this best of all trades I have carried on by reflection, 
meditation and prayer in the closet of my own heart. 
I am not certain but that the Community would 
accomplish more for itself and for the world, if its 
members should spend half their working time in 
communion with God and the Primitive church, than 
they do now with all their business. I will have a 
good time with the heavens every day, if I have 
to get it b 
crowds and clamor. Lovers know how to steal 
chances for talk, and I know how to find my Be- 
loved in spite of all interferences. 

I wish you—nay, I warrant you, all success in this 
dealing with the Primitive Church. Old age and 
the shadows of death will surely flee away from you, 
if you set your face steadily toward the golden city. 
How we are to overcome, God knows; but that we 
shall overcome, we know; and the old will certainly 
beat the young in the race of attraction, if they are 
wise enough to seek the beauty of God. 


July 27.—We have nothing new to report to-day, 


The family seems to be in good spirits, and there he-‘ 
ing so little news of an outward kind is no sign 


that we are not happy and busy. “ Blessed is the 
nation whose annals are silent,” says some one. 


Brother-love is growing, 
Hearts are interflowing, 
Work to sport is turning, 
Souls are heavenward yearning ; 
Each day seemeth better 
Than our yesterday ; 
Each day breaks some fetter 
Of death and old decay. 


WALLINGFORD, Aug. 1.—One subject of interest in 


our evening meetings lately has been the education 
In our future University it is determined 
to make the education of women a prominent object, 
They 
shall be encouraged to study everything that boys 
do. We have made a beginning in having our girls 
learn to swim. They have been admitted fo a field 
there which had belonged to men alone, and it 
appears that they excel in swimming. They shall be 
admitted to all the sciences, to the whole course of 
education considered useful to men. We may take 
the ground that ifthe women are thoroughly educated, 
the education of men will take care of itself. The sub- 
ject of systematic reading has engaged attention. The 
appetite for good strong standard works should be 
cultivated among the women. There are certain 


of women. 


Girls shall have all the advantages of boys. 


He says the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom; he does not say that it 


Fear at first, makes 
the child obedient. But in time, the spirit of love may 
As I see more and more of human 
nature, I find greater reason to appreciate the truth 
‘that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 
The churches have taught that and kept it alive, but 
modern spiritualists and many reformers have trod- 
den it out of sight, and tried to make way with it as 
There is a true way to do away 
with it, and that is to have the fear of God swal- 
But I believe the true 
love of God begins with fear of him; that is, in 
such an appreciation of him, as will make a person 
1armony 


shutting up my eyes in the midst of 


books which may be called the tap-roots of learning 
to which the literature of the day is but as the leaves 
on the outmost branches of the tree. That a taste 
for solid reading is already somewhat developed 
among our women and girls, appeared in the fact 
that there were classes reading Malthus and Burges’s 
translation of Plato, with great relish. G. W. N. 
having himself a new attraction for Greek history 
and literature, is giving us the benefit of his research 
in lectures and readings on the subject. If, 


AN OPHIDIAN RAID. 

66 OOK here, quick !” said a friend pointing to 

the gravel walk leading to the front gate. We 
stepped to the window and saw a toad making fran- 
ticleaps down the walk, and landing on the lowest of 
the stone steps by the gate. There he paused and took 
breath—while a large striped snake, the cause of his 
fright, glided smoothly and swiftly into the path, and 
paused at the top step. At this point the toad and 
his pursuer were invisible to each other, and doubt- 
less cach improved the momentary truce to deliber- 
ateon its future course. 

The poor toad was in a fearful dilemma. In a 
corner of the lowest step was a small fracture in 
the stone, from which the bank had been dug away 
leavinga hole where quite a family of toads had taken 
up their abode; you could sce their bright, watchful 
eyes peeping out of this little cave every time you 
passed through the gate. Should the toad make direct- 
ly for his cave hoping that it would prove a shelter 
from the snake? Dreadful thought! The snake 
would probably track him there and cutting off all 
retreat involve the whole family in ruin. A flight, 
swift and desperate, might save him and perchance 
lure the snake away from the homestead. Whether 
the toad reasoned thus or not, when his keen senses 
detected the stealthy glide of the snake through the 
grass round the corner of the step, he gave a tremen- 
dous leap to the right and never stopped leaping till 
he was half across the road. 

By this time the affair was so exciting that a 
group of us ran out and stood on the steps to see the 
end. Looking down we could see that the snake in- 
stead of pursuing the toad, had gone directly to the 
hole in the corner, and had already wormed into it 
more than half his body. We could easily imagine 
the horror and fright of that happy family of toads 
on seeing the snake's glittering eyes and forked tongue 
protruded into the very midst of their circle. We 
waited buta moment—and then emerging from the 
hole, right over the body of the snake sprang out a large 
toad and hopped with might and main to the right 
as the first one had done to the left. But it was 
evident from the wriggling of the snake that he was 
not to be entirely balked of his prey—and sure 
Lenough, in a minute, after some tugging and twisting 
out came the snake dragging on his back a huge toad ! 
The snake had seized him by the leg and in spite of 
his jerks and struggles had swallowed it up to the 
thigh. 

When fairly outside the hole the trial of strength 
began. Though the snake had fair hold of his leg, 
yet the toad was large, and in spite of the disad- 
vantage of lying on his back, made such resist- 
ance with his three remaining claws that the snake 
could drag him only a little way, and evidently could 
not geta grip firm enough to master him. So the 
combatants pulled and struggled for some minutes, 


now Austria, and now Prussia gaining ground. The 
contest was so absorbing that neither of them 


took the least notice of the human creatures who 
stoodright over them watching the battle. Now 
however, a bright thought occurred to his snakeship, 
who, I think, ought to be called Prussia for his 
quick, direct mode of attack. He wormed his tail 
and part of his body back into the hole and thus got 
a purchase by which he could increase his grip on 
the toad and worry him out at his leisure. 


At this stage of the battle the sympathies of the 
bystanders fairly turned on the side of the toad. 
They could no longer look on unmoved. One of 
them seized a stick, saying the toad should have 
one more chance for his life, and giving the snake 
a hoist flung him and his prey into the road. They 
went into the air together, but they dropped a few feet 














ed for some moments to comprehend their situation: 
When they did recover motion there seemed to be 
atacit understanding between them that the me- 
diation of the Great Powers had put an end to hos- 
tilities, at least for che present. The snake, discom- 
fited, slowly began to draw off; but the toad, rescued 
from a horrid death, sprang in the opposite direction 
and hopped away as fast as his bleeding leg would 
permit. But the end was not yet. The spectators, 
perhaps excited to sanguinary deeds by gazing so 
long at this contest, or moved by the old heredi- 
tary antipathy to his race, decided that the snake, for 
his afternoon’s raid was worthy of death, and as he 
was slinking away in the grass, a few well aimed 
stones put an end to his career. STELLA. 
EPHEMERA. 
ee abound in our neighbor- 
hood now-a-days. They circle around us on the 
horizon, treating us now and then to a magnificent 
panorama, but rarely meddle with us. As we write 
there are four in sight, neither of which is likely to 
favor us with a visit. One in the south-west, is 
grumbling away behind Mount Tom, the dun and 
ominous-looking crests of its clouds just visible above 
the tops of the trees. A second, far in the north, 
rises black beyond the Hanging Hills; while a third, 
in the eastern horizon, forms a superb dark back- 
ground for the white spires and houses of the village 
amile distant. From this, at intervals of a minute 
or two a dazzling flash of lightning descends, fol- 
lowed by a dilatory peal of thunder, indicating 
accurately its distance from the observer. Stilla 
fourth is seen in the south-east, abutting directly 
upon the clear sky beyond, with a sheer wall of rain, 
as abrupt and perpendicular as if the edge had been 
prescribed by a plumb-line. In the interval between 
the two last rises, fold upon fold, a great golden pile 
of fleecy clouds, fit for the throne of an archangel. 
Z. & ©, 





SHORTENING. 

A literary correspondent is going to put an unfor- 
tunate sentence of the CrrcuLAR into a museum of 
nonsense, for the instruction of writers, as doctors 
pickle cases of morbid anatomy for the inspection of 
their trade. Héar him: 

“When the tast CrrcuLar came to my table, I 
was busily in the midst of writing an article for a 
literary journal, on “ Verbiage.” My eye chanced to 
rest on the last column of the first page, on these 
words. “The reasons for the compatative failure of 
the crop were probably owing &c., (instead of, The 
comparative failure was probably owing, &c.) AsI 
was at that moment “illustrating,” 1 caught up that 
as from “a Journal of much literary merit,” and 
added it to my list, as an example hardly surpassed ! 
and so I note it now for H. J. 8.’s benefit. Ashe 
leves criticism, he will enjoy it.” 

Those “ reasons” cannot be said to be ‘‘owing” any 
longer, for our friend has made them pay. 


An AMENDE.—One of our writers, a few weeks ago 
undertook to represent the scenes and manners of 
the strawberry field in picking-time. To make his 
sketch lifelike and dramatic, he introduced con- 
siderable dialogue, using the names of some of the 
boys and girls who attended the harvest as pickers. 
We understand that some of them have felt ag- 
grieved at this liberty, and we therefore take this 
occasion to apologize, and to say that it was very 
far from the intention of the writer to give any 
offense. 

We have received from the author a copy of the 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE OF THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 
Vauey, by Henry M. Burt. It is an attractive vol- 
ume containing much local information of the inter- 
esting places in the region described, and is quite a 
complete book of reference in railroad matters, as 
well as a gossiping companion for the tourist. It 
gives a page of description to the Wallingford Com- 
munity. For sale at the New York and New Ha- 
ven Railroad depot, 27th st., New York, 
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[ “ Yoganidra,” the title of the following poem, from 
the Boston Commonwealth, is the Scandinavian name 
for the goddess of illusion :] 


YOGANIDRA. 
I am the enchanter of earth’s sphere, 
No limner hath she half so dear ; 
In Zeuxis’ soul I lit the flame, 
And I was old when Homer came— 
Hafiz, his silvery sweetness taught, 
Shakespeare, his marvelous depth of thought— 
And measureless my glory fell 
On Angelo and Raphael. 
The million-beautied earth is mine, 
I glow in every wavy line— 
The distant mountain’s azure dress, 
The clear lake’s crystal nakedness, 
The valley’s wreath of purple mist, 
The unflecked sky’s deep amethyst— 
Each glory of the bird and tree, 
The radiant sapphire of the sea 
And the far beauty of the shore, 
Are me—and mine forevermore. 


I shun the broad and garish day— 
The Day-God smites me with his ray ; 
Though partial not to solitude 

You find me in the dreamy wood; 

I climb far up the craggy steeps, 

And brood above the purple deeps— 
Coquet with waterfalls and brooks 

In bowery vales, in dells and nooks— 
Dwell near the runnel’s shingly bed 
Whose music from my source is fed. 

I love the dimmest twilight well— 
The rosy dawn works by my spell, 
And gliding through earth’s feeble bars 
I mount and sparkle with(the stars. 


The youth, caught by a pretty face, 
Knows not who gave the maid her grace. 
Tis I the fairest traits discover 

Of the maiden to her lover— 

Sit where the dimpled blushes streak 
The pearly lustre of her cheek, 

And say what lips could never speak. 
Hard judgment men unto me mete : 

“ He comes, a god—he goes, a cheat— 
’Tis but a mock arc that we scan, 
And not the broad empyrean ;” 

But could they look with truest eyes, 
My rainbows rest on Paradise. 


Hope, the smiling boy, bright-eyed, 

Keeps me ever by his side ; 

Faith crumbles quickly into dust 

If in me she fail to trust ; 

Beauty always twines about me, 

And Love no moment lives without me. 
—dJoel Benton. 


WOMEN iN THE COUNTING-ROOM. 
0. C., July 30, 1866. 

DEAR EprTroR:—You will remember the failure of 
the attempt to introduce female book-keepers into the 
departments at Washington. I am happy to be able 
to say that a similar experiment here has proved an 
entire success. It is less than nine months since the 
new movement was commenced, and now, at the 
home office and at the Bag factory the account-keep- 
ing is nearly all performed by young women. They 
receive and distribute the business letters, keep the 
ledgers, the journals, the sales-books, the cash books, 
the bank books, and the workmen’s accounts; and 
we have yet to hear any fault found with the new 
regime—yet to hear any comparisons drawn unfavor- 
able to the present book-keepers. They may for the 
present occasionally require advice from the men in 
respect to matters with which their experience has 
not made them familiar; but they are quick to learn; 
and, judging from the result of the experiment thus 
far, I should say women are as naturally and as well 
adapted to the labors of the counting-room as men. 
In respect to neatness and order they certainly take 
the precedence. I am safe in asserting that the gen- 
erdl appearance of the account-books has improved 
since our sisters have had charge of them. 

Miss Carrie A. Macknet is the present superinten- 
dent of the accounts here. Her assistants are Maria 


Barron, Annie M. Hatch, and Sophia Nunns. As 
already remarked, all of the accounts of this Com- 
munity pass through their hands, excepting a portion 
of those kept at the Willow-Place factory. Some 
idea of the amount of business performed by them 
may be obtained from the fact that they have to 
keep three ledgers, two journals, and five sales-books, 
receive and acknowledge the receipt of all monies, 
and answer most letters of inquiry. A sixth sales- 
book has been kept for several months past by Ann 
S. Bailey, who has at the same time had charge of 
packing the goods sent from the Bag factory, and of 
the correspondence connected with that department. 
In this connection I may mention that the Bag-fac- 
tory has for nearly two years been superintended by 
Helen C. Noyes; and for some portion of the time 
over forty hired persons have been employed there- 
in, besides a large number of the Community mem- 
bers. Other important departments of business 
are under the superintendence of women. 

These facts are only indications of the general 
movement and purpose of the Community to give 
its women a fair chance with the men for develop- 
ment and education. w. 


It is, says an English clergyman, very troublesome 
to a young curate, particularly if unaccustomed to 
the particular dialect of his parish, to catch the 
exact name which the sponsor wishes to be con- 
ferred; and this difficulty is increased when the 
word happens to begin with a vowel. A young girl 
once came to my house to have her name entered 
in the list of the students for confirmation. 

“Very well, my good girl; what is your Christian 
name ?” and I waited, pen in hand, to set it down. 

“ Anner, sir.” 

“Ts it Anna or Hannah 2” said I. 

“ Anner/sir.” 

“ Please to spell it. 
is an H in it.” 

“ Yes, sir: H, HA, HEN, HEN, HA, H.” 

There were six. 


I want to know whether there 





THE DOCTORS DOING THEIR DUTY. 


Way Nor? a Book for Every Woman. The 
Prize Essay to which the American Medical 
Association awarded the gold medal for 1865. 
By Horatio Rosinson Storer, M. D., Assis- 
tant in Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence 
in Harvard College; Surgeon to the New 
England Hospital for Women ; and Professor 
of Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women in 
Berkshire Medical College. Issued for Gen- 
eral Circulation, by order of the American 
Medical Association. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1866. pp. 91. 

The neatly executed little work of which the 
above is the somewhat obscure title, treating as 
it does on a very important theme in the health 
and morals of women, is notwithstanding a c@- 
tain tediousness of style, every way worthy of 








the time and pains required for its perusal. It 
is not ore of the books which we often see adver- 
tised in country newspapers by pestilent fellows, 
who trade in the secret diseases of men and wo- 
men, and publish just enough of science to arouse 
the fears and anxiety of the vicious and ignorant 
and drive them into the dens of medical wolves. 
It is the result of a deliberate attempt on the 
part of men in high official medical position to 
do something to check the diseases which are re- 
sulting from the practice of abortion among the 
better classes of native American women. We 
are accordingly glad to notice this book, for we 
rejoice whenever the medical profession under. 
takes its proper work of enlightening -the public 
and thereby preventing disease. 
The work originated as follows : 


At the meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation, held at New York, in 1864, it was, 
after mature deliberation, decided to issue a 
short and comprehensive tract, for circulation 
among females, for the purpose of enlightening 


them upon the criminality and physical evils of 
forced abortions.” 





The author makes this statement of his pur- 
pose in writing : 

I propose to show that induced abortions are 
not only acrime against life, the child being 
always alive, or practically supposed to be so; 
against the mother, for the laws do not allow 
suicide, or the commission of acts upon one’s 
person involving great risk to life; against 
nature and all natural instinct, and against 
public interests and morality, but that, barring 
ethical considerations, and looked at in a selfish 
light alone, they are so dangerous to the wo- 
man’s health, her own physical and domestic 
best interests, that their induction, permittal, 
or solicitation by one cognizant of their true 
character, should almost be looked upon as 
proof of actual insanity. 


As a preliminary to his presentation of the 
facts which go to expose the disastrous effects of 
abortion, the writer makes a brief defense of 
the profession toywhich he belongs : 

An opinion has obtained credence to a certain 
extent, and it has been fostered by the misera- 
ble wretches, for pecuniary gain, at once pand- 
ering t@the lust and fattening upon the blood of 
their victims, that induced abortions are not un- 
frequently effected by the better class of physi- 
cians. Such representations are grossly untrue, 
for wherever and whenever a practicioner of 
any standing in the profession has been known, 
or believed to be guilty of producing abortion, 
except absolutely to save a woman’s life, he has 
immediately and universally been cast from fel 
lowship, in all cases losing the respect of his 
associates, and frequently, by formal action, be- 
ing expelled from all professional associations he 
may have held or enjoyed. 

The old Hippocratic oath, to which each of 
his pupils was sworn by the father of medicine, 
pledged the physician never to be guilty of un- 
necessarily inducing miscarriage. That the 
standard, in this respect, of the profession of 
the present day has not deteriorated, is proved 
by the first of the resolutions adopted by the 
Convention at Louisville, in 1859: “That while 
physicians have long been united in condemning 
the procuring of abortion, at every period of 
gestation, except as necessary for preserving 
the life of either mother or child, it has become 
the duty of this Association, in view of the 
prevalence and inereasing frequency of the 
crime, publicly to enter an earnest and solemn 
protest against such unwarrantable destruction 
of human life.” 


Our limits prevent us from making an outline 
of the author’s medical argument in support of 
his main positions. We must therefore content 
ourselves by giving his statement of his theme: 


Itis generally supposed, not merely that a 
woman can wilfully throw off the product of 
conception without guilt or moral harm, but 
that she can do it with positive or comparative 
impunity as regards her own health. This is 
avery grievous and most fatal error, and I do 
not hesitate to assert, from extended observa- 
tion, that, despite apparent and isolated in- 
stances to the contrary— 

1. A larger proportion of women die during 
or in consequence of an abortion, than during or 
in consequence of childbed at the full term of 
pregnancy ; 

2. A very much larger proportion of women 
become confirmed invalids, perhaps for life ; and, 

3. The tendency to serious and often fatal or- 
ganic disease, as cancer, is rendered much great- 
er at the so called turn of life, which has very 
generally, and not without good reason, been 
considered as especially the critical period of a 
woman’s existence. 

These, as I have said, are conclusions that 
cannot be gainsaid, as they are based on facts ; 
and that these facts are merely what ought, in 
the very nature of things, to occur, ean readily 
enough be shown. 


Here are some passages which go to show 
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how tremendously the health of the body is af- 
fected by happy or unhappy phases of the mind 
and spirit : 

Add to this that even though the occurrence 
of any such feeling may be denied, there is prob- 
ably always a certain measure of compunction 
for the deed in the woman’s heart—a touch of 
pity for the little being about to be sacrificed— 
atrace of regret for the child that, if born, 
would prove so dear—a trace of shame, at 
easting from her the pledge of a husband’s or 
lover’s affection—a trace of remorse for what 
she knows to be a wrong, no matter to what 
small extent, or how justifiable, it may seem to 
herself, and we have an explanation .of the ad- 
ditional element in these intentional abortions, 
which increases the evil effect upon the mother, 
not as regards her bodily health alone, but in 
some sad cases to the extent even of utterly 
overthrowing her reason. a ° ° 

. To these elements we must add another, and 
by no means an unimportant one; a degree of 
mental disturbance, often profound, from disap- 
pointment or fear, that to the same extent may 
be said rarely to exist in labors at the full 

riod. * * * * 

If the abortion be from accident, from exter- 
nal violence, mental shock, great constitutional 
disturbance from disease or poison, or even nec- 
essarily induced by the skillful physician in early 
preguancy, the risks are worse. But if, taking 
into account the patient’s constitution, her 
previous health, and the period of gestation, the 
abortion has been criminal, these risks are in- 
finitely increased. Those who escape them are 
few. 

In thirty-four cases of criminal abortion re- 
ported by Tardieu, where the history was known, 
twenty-two were followed, as a consequence, by 
death, and only twelve were not. In fifteen 
eases necessarily induced by physicians, not one 
was fatal. “i a S 

We have seen that, in some instances, the 
thought of the crime, coming upon the mind at 
atime when the physical system is weak and 
prostrated, is sufficient to oceasion death. The 
same tremendous idea, so laden with the con- 
sciousness of guilt against God, humanity, and 
even mere natural instinct, is undoubtedly able, 
where not affecting life, to produce insanity. 
This it may do either by its first and sudden oc- 
currence to the mind, or subsequently, by those 
long and unavailing regrets, that remorse, if 
conscience exists, is sure to — a a 
wrong in considering death preferable 
alternative ? 

To the above remarks it might truthfully be 
added, that not only is the foetus endangered by 
the attempt at abortion, and the mother’s health, 
but that the stamp of disease thus impressed is 
very apt to be perceived upon any children she 
may subsequently bear. Not only do women be- 
come sterile in consequence of a miscarriage, 
tnd then, longing for offspring, find themselves 

Tmanently incapacitated for conception, but, 
in other cases, impregnation, or rather the at- 
tachment of the ovum to the uterus, being but 
imperfectly eflected, or the mother’s system be- 
ing so insidiously undermined, the children that 
are subsequently brought forth are unhealthy, 
deformed, or diseased. This matter of concep- 
tion and gestation, after a miscarriage, has of 
late been made the subject of special study, 
and there is little doubt that from this, as the 
primal origin, arises much of the nervous, men- 
tal, and organic derangement and deficiency that, 
occurring in children, ets short, or embitters 
their lives. 


The prevalence of abortions among the Pro- 
testant portion of our people, is one of the most 
startling facts in the whole book. The writer 
alluding to another work of his, says: 

One of the strange and unexpected results at 
Which the author we have so often referred to 
has attived, but which he has both proved to a 
demonstration and satisfactorily explained, is 

abortions are infinitely more frequent 


among Protestant women than among Catholic ; 
a fact, however, that becomes less unaccounta- 
ble in view of the known size, comparatively so 
great, of the fumilies of the latter—in the Irish, 
tor instance—the point being that the different 
frequency of the abortions depends not upon a 
difference in socia! position or in fecundity, but in 
the religion. We should suppose a priori that 
the Protestant, especially of the New England 
and Puritan stock, would be much the safer 
against all such assaults of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. 

Our author, in ineeting the arguments which 
have been advanced in support of this practice, 
thus disposes of one of them : 

This error is one which would justify abortion 
as necessary for the mother’s own good ; a sel- 
fish plea. The other is based on a more gener- 
ous motive. It is that the fewer one’s children 
the more healthy they are likely to be, and the 
more worth to society. It is, however equally 
fallacious with the first, and is without founda- 
tion in fact. The Spartans and Romans, so 
confidently appealed to, gave birth probably to 
as many weakly children as do our own women ; 
that they destroyed many for this reason, in 
infancy, is notorious. The brawny Highlanders 
are not the only offspring of their parents ; the 
others cannot endure the national processes of 
hardening by exposure and diet, and so die 
young from natural causes. But were this 
theory true even so far as it goes, the world, our 
own country, could ill spare its frailer children, 
who oftenest, perhaps, represent its intellect 
and its genius, 

In concluding our notice of this work we 
feel constrained to give place to a conviction 
that has been strengthened by this very book— 
a conviction that our doctors are not exactly 
well qualified to deal with some questions 
springing from the sexual nature; indeed that 
they are somewhat disqualified by their very 
excess of science and experience. It strikes us 
that labor in the dissecting room and lying-in 
hospital cannot be the best preparation for ap- 
preciating the high office of the sexual relation. 
It may be that the medical men are as far from 
the truth asare the most reckless profligates. The 
doctors have too long taught us that the congress 
of the sexes has no other or higher end than the 
reproduction of our species. The instinct of man- 
kind has seemed to be opposed to this dogma; 
and it has therefore been seeking for some 
mode by which to outflank the enemy. We 
feel confident that the instinct of mankind has 
been right, and that it will yet find pure and in- 
nocent modes of proving that men and women 
have other business with each other besides 
that of rearing children. 

If procreation is our calling, then is the follow- 
ing paragraph a splendid inducement for the 
world to go on and abstain from the sins of abor- 
tion : 

All the fruitfulness of the present generation, 
tasked to its utmost, can hardly fill the gaps in 
our population that have of late been made by 
disease and the sword, while the great territories 
of the far West, just opening to civilization, 
and the fertile savannas of the South, now dis- 
inthralled and first made habitable by free- 
men, offer homes for countless millions yet un- 
born. Shall they be filled by our own children 
or by those of aliens? This is is a question 
that our own women must answer; upon their 
loins depends the future destiny of the nation. 


The shade of Malthus defend us! This is not 
the gospel we want. The mischief with the 
world is that it cannot get all the love it needs 
without having more children than it knows 
how to take care of; therefore it has to put up 





with abortion and misery. We apprehend that 


it will be a long time before we can be made 
to believe that we have any but very slight du- 
ties of this kind to perform toward the savan- 
nas of Florida, or toward the prairies of the West, 
toward the Maine woods, or the John Brown 
Tract, or toward any other wilderness whatever. 


MIND AND SOUL. 
[The following statement taken from an old 
“ Health Journal,” serves to illustrate the distinction 
between the mind and the soul, and to show that the 
brain, although “the organ of the mind” is not the 
seat of spiritual emotion.] 


That there exists no necessary sympathetic 
relation between the brain and the seat of emo- 
tion (the great solar plexus), the excitement of 
the one involving the other, a few remarkable 
cases will be glanced at for illustration. Wil. 
liam Tennent was brought so low by a fever, 
that all hopes of recovery were given up. He 
fainted, and lay in a state of suspended anima- 
tion three days. After his resuscitation, his 
body remaining weak, there were no symptoms 
of exaltation of the cerebral function—no men- 
tal excitement, tho’ the soul remained in a state 
of ecstacy for twelve months, and with little 
abatement for three years. He was then in his 
youth, and just through his classical and theolog- 
ical studies. At a later period of life, in one of 
his seasons of the most intense emotion, he 
was deprived of all muscular strength, yet his 
mind was perfectly calm. 

Several instances much like this, are found in 
the life of President Edwards. In some of his 
seasons of powerfully excited emotion of soul, 
he lost the power of his muscles, without the 
least mental excitement. Mrs. Edwards also 
had protracted seasons in which there was an 
almost entire loss of muscular power, caused by 
moral emotion while the mind was calm, the 
brain never developing any symptoms of mor- 
bid exaltation. These cases, however, illustrate 
one point only, as they were not connected with 
dietetic experiments, though temperance, in the 
common acceptation of the term, was doubtless 
characteristic of these persons. 

A more recent case, and one which came 
within the knowledge of the writer, presents 
the phenomena of mind, spirit, and matter, sub- 
jected to the laws of vitality in a more distinct 
and perceptive character. This person, at the 
time alluded to, neither ate nor drank any thing 
stimulating, but subsisted on the plainest vege- 
table diet. So powerfully stimulated was the 
great central seat of the moral affections in this 
person, that the whole organic viscera were 
brought into deep sympathetic action. The pul- 
sations of the heart were quickened, and the 
respiration correspondingly shortened, with fre- 
quent long and deep inspirations. This was of 
course a spontaneous effort of nature to supply 
any deficiency of oxygen to the blood, and was 
effected by a sudden contraction of the dorsal 
and abdominal muscles, the diaphragm, and the 
intercostal muscles of the chest. The stomach 
at one time, as if by common sympathy, was 
thrown into a kind of spasmodic throbbing, 
bounding against the epigastrium like a palpi- 
tating heart against the walls of the thorax. 
Yet during all this intense emotion in the or- 
ganic domain, for months, accompanied with 
ecstatic joy, the mind was perfectly calm, and 
the brain and nervous system not in the least 
excited. And what is worthy of particular note 
here (as it is physiological truth we are after 
now), the individual, for many years after the 
intensity of thuse feelings had subsided, enter- 
tained a perfect consciousness of the location of 
the great organic centre; and the distinction 
between mind and soul is with him as much a 
matter of recognition as that between bore and 
muscle. Some physiologists might perhaps say 
that in such a case the great organic centre was 
in an abnormal or exalted state. However this 
may be, his health remains good to this day. 











How many peas are there in a pint ?—One p. 
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THE NEWS. 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

Tne great item of news for the past week, is that 
which announced the successful laying of the Atlantic 
cable: On the 13th of July, the Great Eastern began 
paying out the cable at Valentia Bay, Ircland, and on 
the 27th she landed its hither end at Heart’s Con- 
tent, Newfoundland. Almost simultaneously with 
the news came the report that an armistice had been 
agreed upon by Austria and Prussia. Rumor seized 
upon this report and asserted that peace had been 
concluded. We do not wonder, for it seemed poetic 
that this wonderful cable should first be devoted to 
news of peace. 

The cable, up to the time of this writing, con- 
tinues in active communication with Europe. The 
country accepts the fact with a solid, almost religious 
satisfaction. We hear of few outbursts of enthusiasm, 
manifested by illuminations, by the ringing of bells 
or the firing of guns. Ail these took place in 
1858, when the first cable was laid. In some sense 
the projectors of the cable have had a prepayment 
of honor. Their unceasing endeavors to be worthy 
of it, excite our wonder. Cyrus W. Field, to whom 
most honor is due, thus compliments the men who 
have served him: 


“T cannot find words to convey my admiration 
for the men who have so ably conducted the nauti- 
cal, engineering and electrical departments of this 
enterprise so successfully amid difficulties which re- 
quired to be seen to be appreciated. In fact, all on 
board the telegraph fleet, and all connected with the 
enterprise have done their very best to have the ca- 
ble made and laid in a perfect condition, and He 
who rules the winds and the waves has crowned 
their united efforts with perfect success.”’ 


Mr. Field says that, “After taking in coals the tel- 
egraph fleet will sail for the spot where the cable 
was lost last year, recover the end and complete a 
second line between Ireland and Newfoundland, 
and then the Medway will proceed to lay the new 
cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence.” 

Hopeful as all the indications are, the 7rzdune still 
thinks it proper to keep our pulse down by the 
following paragraph : 


“Tt is too soon to assume that the unknown causes 
which ruined the cable of 1858 may not be efficient 
now. For hundreds of miles west of Ireland, vast 
chasms and rugged rocks break up the ocean bed. 
Unlike land telegraphs, which are interrupted by 
frequent stations at which messages are repeated, 
the cable conveys signals at one flash for nearly 1,900 
miles. To interpret the indications of this inde- 
cisive current, instruments of extreme delicacy are 
required: the land telegraph stamps the letters of 
the alphabet, in ink, distinctly upon paper; the sig- 
nals of the cable are faintly reflected upon a galvanic 
mirror. These are facts which must prevent perfect 
confidence in the ocean telegraph ; it is still an ex- 
periment, and the tests are incomplete.” 


OnE test of poetry is its sound to the ear on read- 
ing it aloud. Try this method with the fine poem 
on our first page. 


A ¥ew hours after a recent wedding in Shafts- 
bury, Massachusetts, the officiating clergyman 
discovered that the fact of his residence out of 
the State disqualified him from legally marrying. 
He hunted the couple with all possible speed, but 
did not find them until the next day, when he 
offered to refund the fee, but the bridegroom 
would not take 1t—he said “’twas wuth it.” 


A urrr.e fellow going to church for the first 
time, where the pews were very high, was asked, 
on coming out, what he did in church, when he 


replied, “I went into a cupboard, and took a 
seat on the shelf.” 








THe Markgiep Lire or Joun Wes_ey.—When 
Wesley settled he said “it would be more useful to 
marry.’ He married a widow, who, through her 
jealousy, led him a life of wretchedness and misery. 
At last his spirit was up, and he wrote to her—* Know 


me and know yourself. Suspect me no more: pro- 
voke me no more; do not any longer contend for 
mastery, for power, money or praise; be content to 
be a private insignificant person, known and loved 
by God and me.” It was not likely that a woman 
would be pleased at being recommended to be an in- 
significant person. After twenty years of disquie- 
tude she one day left him. He bore it philosophically. 
He went even beyond it—he took his diary and put 
ihe most pithy entry into it 1 ever met with in a 
diary ;—‘ Non reliqui, non demisi, non revocabo,” 
which may be translated thus :—“ I did not leave her; 
I did not send her away; I shan’t send for her back.” 
And so ended the married life of John Wesley. 
—Anon. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL 
NESS MATTERS. 

i Negeri pew subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 

unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 

page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


ITS THEORY — BUSI- 


HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) Uneir numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one ‘n 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoied to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race, requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V.‘chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-morai principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
givea to manufactures. Its dumain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. : 


ausiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 














TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oncida Community;manufacture a great variety of Gen- 





tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefcr 
will receive prompt attention. 





CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning of a large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to de the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, strip 
the whole cob at a single motion, not only of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a mancan place 
the ears in a socket and bring down atreadle with his foot—say 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Boarding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited toexamine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
335 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 835 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and'Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs cf transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be furnished—price 
40 cent each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group: Butternut Tree and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named. Address, 

“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscen*es of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 








PUBLICATIONS. 





Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church : 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

THe Traprer’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this office.] 





